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Current Topics. 


It is deemed advisable to announce 
that the next issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 
which will appear on September 15, will 
consist of an edition of nearly 20,000 
copies. In addition to those copies sent 
to our regular subscribers a copy of this 
special edition will be sent to every 
newspaper office in the United States 
and Canada, necessitating the distribu- 
tion of, in exact figures, 19,300 copies. 
Our reason for doing this is to intro- 
duce PRINTERS’ INK to newspaper pub- 
lishers throughout the country; an in- 
troduction which we believe will be ad- 
vantageous to the publishers and to our- 
selves. It is needless to expatiate upon 
the advantages which this special edition 
possesses for those who desire to place 
an advertisement before the thousands 
of publishers, printers, journalists and 
other atéaches of newspaper offices into 
whose hands copies of PRINTERS’ INK, 
for September 15, will fall. Of those 
who desire to avail themselves of this 
golden opportunity we ask, that a copy 
of their advertisement may be sent to 
us promptly; and add, that the rates 
for advertising which are printed on 
page go of this paper are the rates at 
which advertisements for the issue of 


September 15 will be accepted. 


ISSUED 


RS’ INK. 


SEMI-MONTHLY, 





SEPTEMBER i, 








A MATTER of considerable interest 
to newspaper publishers has arisen 
from the offer, in the latest edition of 
the ‘‘ American Newspaper Directory,” 
of a reward of $100 to any person who 
should prove, ‘‘by such evidence as 
would be conclusive in a court of law,” 
the incorrectness of the stated circula- 
tion of specified papers as given in the 
“* American Newspaper Directory,” of 
1888. As close upon a thousand pa- 
pers were so specified this was equiva- 
lent to staking a hundred thousand 
dollars upon the correctness of the 
ratings given, which ratings were com- 
piled from the signed statements of 
the respective publishers. Mr. A. H. 
Keeler, publisher of the Belvidere (IIl.) 
Northwestern, is the first to establish a 
claim to the offered reward. He states 
—and backs his statement by a sworn 
affidavit—that he knows the average 
circulation of the Waukegan (Ill.) Ga- 
sette, of which R. W. Coon is pub- 
lisher, is not over 3,000 copies ; where- 
as the statement furnished the publish- 
ers of the ‘‘ American Newspaper 
Directory’ by Mr. Coon places the 
average circulation of the Gazette as 
exceeding 4,000 copies, and as such it 
was rated in the ‘‘ Directory.” Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., the publishers of the 
‘* Directory,” have been investigating 
the case, and have finally issued an 
eight-page circular, addressed to those 
publishers who furnished the ‘‘ Direc- 
tory” with statements of the circulation 
of their papers, in which the facts of 
the case are set forth and ‘‘ an opinion 
asked ” as to whether Keeler is entitled 
to the reward. After a perusal of the 
circular and careful deliberation, we 
think he is, 

















INTERESTING to newspaper publish- 
ers and those who use their advertising 
columns are the accumulated evidences 
that dull times are again, for a season, 
to pass away ; that the period of de- 
pression, as heretofore, has been one of 
recuperation, and that despite the re- 
tarding influences of a general election 
and an apprehended disturbance of 
some of the existing industrial relations, 
actual trade is fairly good and the 
promise for fall business still better. 
When gladdened once again by the 
sight of a well-spread board, the lean 
and hungry will cease their wranglings. 

THE recent speed contests for type- 
writers at Cincinnati, New York and 
Toronto have demonstrated that not 
more than three of the numerous ma- 
chines on the market are to be trusted 
for steady and acceptable office work, 
and of these, one greatly distances the 
others in rapidity ; though, for ordinary 
business, the two others meet all reason- 
able requirements, and being lower in 
price will continue to find purchasers, till 
some great improvement shall sweep all 
three of the present leaders out of the 
way. The adaptability of the type- 
writer to women’s field of labor is proved 
by the success of Miss Orr, of New 
York, now raised to the rank of cham- 
pion of the world, as the world goes at 
present. 

ONE consequence of tue volcanic 
state of mind among country publish- 
ers, respecting advertising rates and 
advertising agents, has been a diminu- 
tion of the amount of ‘‘ foreign” ad- 
vertising finding its way to the columns 
of the provincial press. While mat- 
ters look so threatening and the future 
seems clouded with uncertainty, the 
advertising agencies that do business 
on their own capital, and have the cap- 
ital to do it with, are naturally some- 
what less free than hitherto in spending 
time and money in extending or even 
keeping up their business. The heated 
term invites them to temporary repose ; 
the Presidential year, too, is always 
one of some degree of relaxation ; for 
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when and while ‘‘ the fate of a nation” 
is trembling in the balance, it is not so 
good a time as usual to try to engage 
the affections of the public with a new 
liver pad, baking compound or sapo- 
nific. Bye-and-bye the fortunate plan- 
ets will all be in conjunction again, 
and if the stellar constellations shall all 
come back into the Milky Way, the 
celestial and terrestrial spheres will roll 
on in prosperous harmony once more. 
THE news that the Saturday Review 
is in the market at London, and that, 
pending a sale, its character is to be 
radically changed in hope of arresting 
the rapid decline in its circulation, ought 
to interest some of our American pub- 
lishers who have the money, brains and 
prestige to back the waning fortunes of 
a great name. It seems but a few years 
ago that the series of articles whereof 
‘* The Girl of the Period” may be best 
taken as the type, pushed the Saturday 
Review far to the front among periodi- 
cals, but nowadays American types in 
journalism are making their way in 
Europe, and it would be a splendid 
thing, in a publishing way, to success- 
fully Americanize the Saturday Review. 
Mr. Dana's fourth rule, as pro- 
pounded to the editors of Wisconsin, 
has got into the field of polemics 
through the efforts of a New York 
daily to use it as a rod for the castiga- 
tion of a rival journal, whose advertis- 
ing methods have not been accepta- 
ble to some other members of the 
metropolitan press. What the veteran 
and accomplished editor of the Sun 
said was this ; ‘‘ Never print a paid ad- 
vertisement as news matter; let every 
advertisement appear as an advertise- 
ment—no sailing under false colors.” 
This is an injunction to plain and sim- 
ple honesty, and no more than any con- 
scientious publisher is bound to ob- 
serve, but neither expressly nor by 
implication does it condemn the ‘‘ read- 
ing notice,” when fairly published as 
such, with necessary words or devices 
to distinguish it from the editorial con- 
tents of the paper. 
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THE heated discussion of foreign ad- 
vertising rates by provincial publishers 
has, in some measure, cleared the air. 
So far as concerns publishers and ad- 
vertising agents, there is a reapproach- 
ment. The latter are admitted to be 
useful to the former and of an average 
grade of goodness, as the world goes, 
and it is suggested that the natural re- 
lation and mutual interest of the two 
clas¢es consist in their working to- 
gether. All that remains now is to find 
a platform broad enough for the third 
class, the advertisers, to stand upon in 
fraternal union with the others. For 
reasons that are consistent and well 
understood, the advertiser desires and 
seeks for the cheapest service he can 
get within the range of his needs, and 
the only argument and conclusion he 
will accept from an advertising agent 
are that the latter has gone the right 
way about to ascertain base-bottom 
rates, and that the figures quoted are 
substratum prices, Under such con- 
ditions, the only possible way of swell- 
ing the returns from non-local advertis- 
ing is for each publisher to fix his mini- 
mum terms at once and stiffen them 
with girders of steel, leaving the adver- 
tising agent to fairly and impartially 
represent to his client the essential 
facts of circulation, character and meth- 
ods of business of the various publica- 
tions. But this presupposes that the 
provincial press, as a whole, is on a 
solid foundation, and that a great ma- 
jority of the members of it would be con- 
tent with such business as might reach 
it under a ‘‘ no deviation” system. 

SINCE wage-workers have taken to 
organization on a large scale and have 
grown militant, first the clergy and 
next the philosophers have been ear- 
nestly discussing their ‘* duty” towards 
Labor, and now the new proprietor and 
editor ‘of the St. Louis Repudsic pur- 
poses to wheel the press into the line of 
anxious inquirers of those who would 
know what they must do for and in be- 
half of this new and imposing force in 
our political and social life. Colonel 
Jones reminds his fraters that it is the 
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press which sows discontent among the 
toilers, by incessantly acquainting and 
reminding them of the contrast of the 
abundance of the rich with their own 
privation ; that it 1s the press which 
exploits to the poor the luxury and ex- 
travagance of the rich, and has so little 
to say to the rich of the misery and de- 
spair of the indigent; that it is the 
press which chronicles the outbursts of 
violence on the part of strikers and the 
efficiency of police and militia in re- 
storing ‘‘ law and order,” but looks not 
to the sources of the eruption, and he 
wishes that henceforward the press 
shall diligently remind the poor that 
their class is, in truth, forever advanc- 
ing in absolute prosperity, and the rich 
that, despite the general progress, the 
situation of those that remain destitute 
was never more poignant and more 
hopeless than now. There is much 
truth and much force in what we have 
so greatly condensed in this article. 

THE stepping down of Mr. Fred- 
erick Greenwood from the editorial tri- 
pod in the sanctum of the St. James's 
Gazette is a disagreeable reminder that 
the great journals which so often in- 
spire the public with awe, and some- 
times with reverence and even affection, 
are but so much “‘ stock in trade” to 
those privileged to write themselves 
down as their proprietors. Up to a 
few years ago, Mr. Greenwood was the 
managing-editor of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, then the most delightful of Lon- 
don Conservative newspapers, but the 
owners having sold it to a wealthy 
member of the Liberal party, and the 
editor not being for sale, he was com- 
pelled to turn out and begin afresh. 
The St. James's Gazette was the result, 
and now this has been sold over his 
head to a rich German domiciled in 
London, who wishes a daily news- 
paper in aid of certain financial pro- 
jects wherein he is engaged, or, accord- 
ing to another and less credible ac- 
count, the paper is to be subsidized 
from Prince Bismarck’s ‘* reptile fund” 
in behalf of the foreign policy of the 
German empire. 
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Tue human craving for distinction 
is curiously exemplified in the forma- 
tion of a journalists’ club in Mexico, 
wherein the relative rank of the mem- 
bers, according to an article in Zhe 
Critic, is determined by the length or 
severity of imprisonment suffered for 
what the government of the day has 
been pleased to consider offenses 
against the State, and to punish by 
administrative process. American ed- 
itors would be hard put to it to make 
up records of such kind of martyrdom ; 
but then, they are icicles in energy, by 
comparison with the political fervor 
radiated from their Mexican confreres, 
and their partisan methods, when con- 
trasted with those in vogue on the 
other side of the Rio Grande, are 
singularly tame and commonplace. 

From discussion of the authorship 
of the Shakesperean plays to discussion 
of their merit, irrespective of the au- 
thorship, is but a short step, and many 
daily and weekly journals have taken 
it; so that the average newspaper 
reader expects and accepts his frequent 
if irregular dose of Shakespeare as 
confidently and cheerfully as he does 
any other of the current stand-byes of 
the press. Among newspapers that 
dabble in the Shakesperean cu/tus the 
‘* breeziness” of M. Sardou’s short 
analysis of the Bard’s piece de resist- 
ance, ‘‘ Hamlet,” is likely to gain for 
the translation, that appears elsewhere 
in this issue a wide circulation, to say 
nothing of its being full of suggestive- 
ness as to both sides of the question. 
There is undeniably a great deal of 
fetish worship in the popular venera- 
tion of Shakespeare—a fetishness that 
the newspaper press, which lies closer 
to the people than do books or reviews, 
has done much to foster; but despite 
the blindness of the worship, the fetish 
may be a true divinity. M. Sardou 
says not, and the trenchantness of his 
criticism, and his rank as the foremost 
playright of his day, ought to stir the 
blood flowing through the veins of the 
literary members of the press to the 
finger-tips. 
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Ir is significant of the extent to which 
the newspaper has succeeded in occupy- 
ing the literary field of the present era, 
and of the means by which its place has 
been won and is held against the rivalry 
and competition of books and reviews, 
that one of the most charming of con- 
temporary English poets, without whose 
works it would be impossible for the 
future historian or critic to interpret 
aright the intellectual feeling of the 
Nineteenth Century, derives the greater 
part of a very handsome income from 
what in this country would be called 
space-work for newspapers, and is thus 
supplied with the means (though it can 
scarcely be said his leisure is enhanced 
thereby) to exercise his special talent in 
a lofty but not highly lucrative branch 
of literature. On both sides of the 
Atlantic the scholar in journalism is a 
living fact; he is evidently ‘‘in” to 
stay, and seems destined to fill an ever- 
growing space in it. Mr. Dana admits 
that the press is in need of college-bred 
men—it was at college-made editors and 
reporters that he drew the line. 

A SUGGESTION from a_ reporter’s 
note book in the Lvening Telegram, 
that it would be ‘‘just the thing” and 
a ‘‘ paying investment” for ‘‘ some of 
our big advertisers” to gratuitously 
distribute campaign buttons to the 
throngs on the streets of the large 
towns and cities, with the political 
device or legend in the centre of the 
button and a puffery of the distributor’s 
wares around the margin, has just that 
appearance of plausibility that leads so 
many of the uninitiated to ‘‘ rush in” 
where the seasoned ones ‘‘fear to 
tread.” Without some elaborate and 
therefore expensive arrangement for 
supplying each wayfarer with a button 
of the right shade of politics, and for 
avoiding the bestowal of too many but- 
tons on one and the same person upon 
different occasions, or the bestowal of 
any where they manifestly could answer 
no useful advertising purpose, the dis- 
tribution would be both ineffective and 
costly, and the buttons would become 
so numerous that some people would 
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resent them as a nuisance and others 
would strive for large collections of 
them for the sake of getting together a 
phenomenal number, utterly regardless 
of the devices and inscriptions upon 
them. In either case, the object of the 
distributor, to gain wide attention to 
his goods, would be defeated. It is 
the merit of an advertisement in a 
newspaper, when suitably composed, 
arranged and printed, that the several 
impressions of it go into the hands of 
those whom, as a class, it is desired to 
reach, and meet their eyes at the pre- 
ferable time when they are taking their 
** constitutional” amount of reading 
exercise, and that if it win their atten- 
tion at all, the interest excited is free 
from distraction through the medium 
by which the advertisement is conveyed. 
Furthermore, it would be of little use 
to enjoin the public to ‘‘ Buy Blank’s 
Soap" unless more reasons and induce- 
ments for buying it should be afforded 
than the face of a campaign button 
could display : 

‘ Advertise! Still Advertise !’ 

Is good advice enow ; 

But When, your care, 

And likewise Where, 

And last and chiefest, How? 

Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, in the 
magazine America, has given a new 
extension to the inspired Preacher’s 
assertion of the vanity of ‘‘ many 
books.” The modern Ecclesiastes 
holds that overmuch and indiscriminate 
reading acts upon the mind as dram- 
drinking upon the body, producing 
dyspepsia where it does not induce 
delirium tremens, and disabling the in- 
tellect for its necessary and nourishing 
processes of mental digestion and as- 
similation. Some such thoughts as 
these often occur to the man who, 
taking up his morning newspaper, 
wastes precious time and energy in 
reading his way through a vast me- 
fange, primarily intended for the sev- 
eral service of many and various tastes 
and interests. Specialization of read- 
ing, as well as specialization of publica- 
tion, is at once a means of prevention 
and remediation of the evil described. 
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In the argument of the Widner case 
before the Equity Court at Washing- 
ton, it was explained to the judge that 
the successful pursuit of the modern 
game of base-ball required not only the 
investment of a large capital and the 
employment of an elaborate organiza- 
tion, under a complex code of rules 
and customs, bi t that such measure of 
pecuniary success as was obtained by 
organizations and players was partly 
due to the liberal amount of practically 
free advertising of the game and its 
performers by the press, in the ordinary 
discharge of its news function. The 
same remark might be made with equal 
pertinency of other professions and vo- 
cations than that of base-ball, and of 
other individual persons than regular 
ball-players. In their quest for ‘‘ all 
the news” reporters necessarily cross 
many gainful enterprises which happen 
to be invested, for the time being or 
permanently, with a public character, 
and their habit of profuse and almost 
indiscriminate interviewing, with the 
co-ordinate practice of puffing those 
whom they interview, to give added 
weight to their ‘‘ news,” brings many 
an individual profitably to the front. 
Theatrical people, criminal lawyers, 
sensational clergymen and magazine 
novelists, will occur to the mind at 
once as chief among the lucky classes. 

So transient and fleeting is the best 
of newspaper work that few even of 
newspaper men remember how large 
and honorable a space in the history of 
British journalism is filled by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, known wherever the 
English language is spoken by his 
heart-stirring songs: ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,” and ‘‘ There’s a Good Time 
Coming.” The old bard, editor and 
reviewer is lingering on the edge of the 
grave in the direst poverty and in loneli- 
ness, and the friends who have under- 
taken to see what relief can be had for 
him have expressed the hope that some 
in America may be kindly enough to 
enclose a greenback to Dr. L. C. 
Alexander, Treasurer, Holly Lodge, 
Putney, England. 
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Special Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 25, 1888. 

Trade among the printers here is 
reported as being dull, and ey oe 
of improvement in the near future is 
not encouraging. The daily papers, 
too, although no decrease is noticeable, 
show no marked increase of advertise- 
ments. The advent of September, 
however, is generally the harbinger of 
an increase of advertising, so my next 
letter may chronicle an improvement. 

The Call is devoting one or two col- 
umns in each issue to accounts of the 
various trades pursued in Philadelphia. 
The issue of August 11 contains an ar- 
ticle on type-founders, from which the 
following is an interesting extract : 

In Philadelphia there are four type foun- 
dries, employing an aggregate of 350 hands. 
These places manufacture type chee has a 
world-wide reputation, and while there are 
other cities that turn out a larger quantity of 
work yearly, there are none that excel the 
Phila elphia made article, commanding as it 
does a saie in all parts of the world where t pe 
are used. During the past year there has 
been a noticeable increase in the business, 
which it is hoped will continue. The hands 
work in the following branches and earn the 
wages mentioned : 


Wages 
Punch cutting 
Fitting, week work. . $16 to $20 
Casting, piece work, 12to 14 


Breaking (boys), piece * ‘work, : 3 


erning, piece work. 8to 10 
Rubbing, piece work. . 8 to 10 
Setting (boys) 4to 5 
Dressing...... 20 
GE ES 144 to 18 


A day’s work is ten hours, and with the ex- 
ception of July and August, when the busi- 
ness is somewhat slow, the employment is 
steady. For the past ten years the wages 
have remained about the same as now paid, 
there being no material increase or decrease in 
that time. 

A number of type-founders, by the 
by, have recently organized into an 
assembly of the Knights of Labor. 
Heretofore no such organization has 
existed. 

Another Camden paper has changed 
hands. Thistimeitis the Daily Courier. 
Twenty thousand dollars, it is said, was 
the price paid by a syndicate for the 

paper. Mr. John Harper, formerly of 
the Philadelphia Cad/ will grace the 
editorial chair. 

The American Notes and Queries 
will be strengthened by the addition 
of Mr. James Hunter (the editor of 
** Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary” and the 
supplement to ‘‘ Worcester’s Diction- 
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ary”), who has accepted an editorial posi- 
tion upon that recently founded journal. 

Bartholomew J. Ruddle, of the local 
staff of the Press, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation at Atlantic City has 
departed for the Welsh Mountains. 

William F. McCully, business mana- 
ger of the Evening Bulletin, is back 
at his desk again. 

F. F. Patterson, former proprietor of 
the Camden Daily Courier, contem- 
plates a European tour. 

S. Bernheimer, of the Demokraz, is 
spending the summer with his family at 
Chalfonte, Pa. 

George W. Beatty, of the vening 
Telegraph staff, will spend two weeks 
at Erie, Pa. 

George Barton, of the local staff of 
the /nguirer is doing the South and 
does not contemplate a speedy return. 

G. é. 
CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO, August 23, 1888. 

‘*Nellie Bly,” of the New York 
World, who recounted her experiences 
in a lunatic asylum in the columns of 
the World and afterwards in the book 
entitled, ‘‘ Ten Days in a Mad House,” 
has a competitor in ‘* Nell Nelson,” of 
the Chicago Zimes. ‘*‘ Nell Nelson's” 
experiences, which the 7imes each day 
prints, are among the ‘‘ white slaves of 
Chicago,” or inother words the working 
women. She obtains her information 
by seeking employment at various fac- 
tories and workshops. If engaged she 
takes her place among the other toilers, 
and by judicious questioning elicits the 
information she desires. The creden- 
tials which she has been able to furnish 
have generally enabled her to secure 
employment at the places where she has 
applied, but so scathing have been her 
““ write-ups,” and so thoroughly has 
she exposed the meagre wages paid for 
many hours work and the harsh treat- 
ment to which the woman are subjected, 
that the employers of such labor are on 
their guard and it is probable that she 
will soon be unable to secure employ- 
ment as heretofore, in which case the 
exposures must cease. 

The Z7imes has two libel suits on its 
hands, the plaintiff in each suit claim- 
ing $50,000 damages. One of the 
suits is brought by the Never-Rip 
Jersey Company, the dlleged libellous 
publication being ‘‘ Nell Nelson’s” ex- 
posure of the business methods of their 
establishment. 
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The editor of the Western Newsman 
has been arrested on a charge of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses, 
preferred against him by a Miss Stock- 
man, Miss Stockman states that she 
was induced to become a stockholder 
in the Newsman Publishing Company 
by the promise of employment at a 
specified weekly salary, and upon the 
assurance that the Western Newsman 
had a weekly circulation of 10,000 cop- 
ies. The promised position she ob- 
tained, but no salary has been paid her 
and she has learned that the Western 
Newsman has not a weekly circulation 
of 10,000 copies, in fact that it has no 
circulation at all. Hence the suit. 

A young man, giving the name of 
Carl Killdrup, was arrested here charged 
with receiving money for advertising on 
the representation that he was a solici- 
tor of advertisements for various city 
newspapers. Several witnesses testified 
that he agreed to insert advertisements 
in daily papers for one year for fifty 
cents and less. Fifty cents for the 
insertion of an advertisement in a Chi- 
cago daily for a whole year! It is evi- 
dent that knaves still live at the expense 
of fools. 

Miss Ada L. Davenport, of the Buf- 
falo xpress, is at the Palmer House, 
and J. A. Mann, of the Kansas City 
Journal, at the Sherman. 

The printing trade is not brisk at 
present, but the outlook is hopeful. 

| ee 
BOSTON, 
Boston, August 25th, 1888. 

The mighty rain-storm, sweeping up 
from the South, burst upon Boston on 
the evening of the 21st. For hours the 
rain poured down, flooding sewers, 
cellars and streets, nor did the flood 
subside until the morning of the 22d 
was far advanced. Much damage was 
done, but judging from the reports of 
the destruction wrought by the storm in 
other cities Boston may be considered 
fortunate. 

The press room of the Boston Journal 
was flooded during the storm to such an 
extent that but one press could be run. 
No other newspaper office suffered, I 
believe. 

A report from Paris states that 
Edward King, an American newspaper 
correspondent, has mysteriously disap- 

ared. Mr. King is well known as a 
journalist in Boston, and his friends, 
who knew him when he was a night 


editor on the /ourna/, hope that his 
disappearance is not the result of a 
tragedy. 

While at work in the Hera/d proof- 
room, William Todd, one of the best- 
known of Boston proof-readers suffered 
a stroke of apoplexy, and falling to the 
floor was injured severely about the head. 

W. H. Randall, formerly of the 
Record but now connected with the 
New York. World, has been visiting his 
friends in this city. 

George Dickinson, another ex- Boston 
journalist and also connected with the 
staff of the New York World is in the 
city and will remain for a short time. 

The first of September will be duly 
celebrated by the Boston Evening Rec- 
ord as its fourth anniversary. A double 
number is announced for publication 
on that date. 

George Alfred Townsend, whose on 
de plume of *‘ Gath” is a familiar word 
to many readers, and Frank Richard- 
son, to whose charge is entrusted the 
Washington bureau of the Baltimore 
Sun, were in Boston recently, but 
speedily departed for Saratoga. 

O. R. G. 


CINCINNA 717. 
CINCINNATI, August 25th, 1888. 

The eighteenth day of August and 
the fortieth of the Exposition was dedi- 
cated to paper manufacturers and deal- 
ers, and was known as ‘‘ Paper Day.” 
The heads of many of the large paper 
houses and their employes visited the 
Expo. on that day. 

E. C. Walker, editor of Zhe Horse- 
man, a leading turf journal, will act as 
one of the judges at the trotting races 
that take place at the Exposition in 
October. 

Robert L. Kimberly, the foreman of 
the Journal and Messenger composing 
rooms, was severely, perhaps fatally, 
injured by accidentally falling down 
the elevator shaft at the office where he 
is employed. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict are 
taking the opportunity to advertise the 
Remington Typewriter in the Cincin- 
nati papers, while the memory of their 
machine’s victory over all competing 
machines, in the recent typewriting 
match in this city, is still fresh in the 
minds of the people. 

The first Monday in September, 
**Labor Day,” will be celebrated in 
Cincinnati by a general turnout of the 
workingmen, &. £. £. 
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Business Items. 


ARKANSAS.—W. A. Webber, publisher 
of the Rural Workman, a weekly 
agricultural paper, of Little Rock, 
has given a trust deed of $800. 

«* 


CALIFORNIA. —The publication of the 
Arbuckle Zxterprise has been sus- 
pended. 

P. W. Fisher, publisher of the 
Woodland News, has sold out. 

Templeton & Peyton, printers, of 
Los Angeles, will be sold out under 
sheriff's were 


Gilroy—F. W. Blake, iichee, r. €... $1,000 
Maxwell— John C., Overshiner (publish- 


er Maxwell Mercury)chtl. 651 
Oakland—Pacific Seventh Day Advent- 
id — a mortgage 

SOU peswsioansedes 30,000 

EE pare, ub., chtl.. 150 
San Francisco—Journal of Commerce 

Pub, Co., chtl...... 1,338 


E.C. Smith, pub., chtl, 200 
M. Weiss, printer, cht]. 1,796 
Santa Ana—A. J. Waterhouse (pub- 
lisher Blade), chtl...... 500 
*_* 


CONNECTICUT.—R. Nevers, cop 
plate printer, of Hartford, is dead. 
At Durham, Alling Bros., card 
printers, have dissolved partnership. 
+ * - 
DaKoTA.— 


Bijou Hills—John z “hn publisher, $ 
130 
Deadwood—Cla: eased nter, cht! 
Sioux od Clay Lain & Biles publish- ‘i 
aay ar 
* 
GEorGIA.—J. S. Pemberton, of At- 
lanta, and of the Pemberton Medi- 
cine Co., is dead. 
At Atlanta, the printing firm of 
Byrd & Patillo have dissolved. C. 
P. Byrd, continues, 


*,* 


4,000 


IpaHo.— The publishing firm of 
Wheeler & Frantz, of Pocatello, 
have dissolved. 

* * . 

ILLINOIS.—E, Devine and A. L. War- 
ner, of E. Devine & Co., printers, 
of Chicago, have confessed judg- 
ment in the sum of $197. 

Mortgages. 


Abingdon—H. i nD | jt., printer, 


he tRtodhsuxeewhne $ 

Elizabeth—C, P. Smith, publisher, ht. oe 
ppemne— olen | R. Groom, pub., r. €.... 1,500 
Monmouth—W. O. Bu , (publisher 

Democrat _as goo 
Streator—O. R. Van Skiver (publisher 

ree Press), 0. €..... 0.4... 5,000 
Waukeegan—Reuben Ww. pen, pub- 

lisher, deed 3,000 


INDIANA.—At Lafayette, the Morning 


- Eskridge—E. H. Perry, 





Journal has given a chattel mort- 
gage. 


Mort, 
Sennnenli~-Ghenkncol tin ndepende nt Pub- 
lishing Co., chtl........ 100 
A. A. Winslow, pub., chtl... 250 
Madison—The Herald News Co., chtl.... 200 
* * 


Iowa.—Harris Bros., wholesale paper 
dealers, of Dubuque, have dissolved 
partnership. 


Mortgages. 
Creston—E. J. Sidey, publisher, chtl.. $262 
Dubuque—M. B. Scharle (Hardie & 
ne printers, chtl... 2,500 
Fort Madison—J. H. Duffus, pub., r.e. 7,000 
Grundy Centre—J. M. Sny: er, pub- 
lisher, chtl....... 300 
lowa City—D. D. Donnan, printer, chtl 47 
Lenox—W. A. Cole & Co., pubs., chtl.. 450 
Leon—Johnson & Stookey, a. —_ 933 
Oskaloosa—C, Leighton, pub 1,500 
Persia—W. H. Montieth, a. Bs Qs 
mortgage released ee a el 627 
Pocahontas—P. C. Barron, pub., chtl.. 450 
Sheldon—D. J. O'Connell, pub., chtl. 
mtge. satisfied............ 940 
Storm Lake—H. W. Cory, pub., chtl.. 33° 
%6 
KANSAS.— 
Mortgages. 
Alma—J. D. Gardiner, publisher... ... $700 
Chanute—C, T. Nixon, printer, chtl.. 1,143 


ublisher..... 200 
Olathe—David Hunt, publisher, chtl.. 500 
Sterling—W. J. A. Sircapeneesy, pub- 
li er, Sst. onakh ite inns 29 
racuse—F, M. Dunlavy, printer, chtl 225 
Yorckanj. K. Hudson, pu lisher, r.e. 1,300 
* 


* 
MARYLAND.—The dissolution of the 
firm of Fiddis, Beatty & Co., print- 
ers, of Baltimore, is announced. 
Preston Fiddis will conduct the busi- 
ness under the firm name. 
*_* 


7 
MASSACHUSETTS.—At Worcester, the 
Worcester Printing & Publishing Co. 
has been attached. 
‘Ss. 


Mortgage. 
Boston—W. F. & P. S, Durham, printers, 


ere 
C. S. Murch & Co., printers, cht! 300 
L. Slawson, printer, chtl. . 70° 


has. W. Symonds, printer, cht. 400 
Springfield i —H. D. — printer, chtl. 200 


MICHIGAN.—At > aR the Kala- 
mazoo Publishing Co. has sold out. 
W. F. Baxter, a printer and pub- 
lisher, of Battle Creek, has sold his 
business. 
” * - 
MINNESOTA.—The suspension of Max 
Nicholas, publisher, is reported from 
Sauk Centre. 
Hennig & Hoebel, printers, of 
Minneapolis, have dissolved. 
_ . Mortgages. 
are | . O'Brien, pubs., chtl. $540 
Minneapolis—C, F as & J. D. Lee, printers, 
A. G. Wilcox, pub., chti... 4 


MIssourRI.—Jno, W. Corley, of Cuylor 
& Corley, publishers, of the Carthage 




















Democrat has given a $200 chattel 
mortgage. 

H. C. Buffington, publisher of the 
Macon City Aepudiican, has suffered 
a damage of $5,000 by fire; loss 
fully insured. 

J. A. Hudson, a printer, 
con City, has lost by fire 
partly insured. 

Mortgages. 
Kansas City—S. C. Palmer, printer, chtl. $11 
St. Louis—W. P. nae ae printer, chtl, ars 


of Ma- 
$8,000 ; 


NEBRASKA.—J. S. "& C. W. Stridger, 
printers, of Grand Island, have sold 
out. 

A judgment amounting to $200 
has been rendered against J. S. 
Goodwin, of Haigler, publisher. 

The printing firm, of Hartley, 
Lee & Co., of Omaha, are closing 
out their business. 

W. M. Neeves & Son, printers, of 
Ogalalla, are selling out. 


The Midland Printing Co., of 
Omaha, has been incorporated. 
Mortgages. 
Fairbury—C. H. Wirth, pub., chtl.. $58 
McCook—C, A. Frederick, pub., chtl. 752 


NEW JERSEY nae Sididen, the Cou- 
rier Publishing Association, publish- 
ers of the Camden Courier, has been 
succeeded by The Courier Co. 

*_* 


NEw YorRK.—Judgments amounting 
to $354 have been rendered against 
the Telegram Association, publishers 
of the Plattsburgh Morning Tele- 
gram and the Northern Mait. 

John Hastings, of Troy, has sold 
the 7rey Morning Telegram. 

The Maritime Register Publishing 
Co., of New York City, has satisfied 
a $271 judgment. 

Lovejoy, Son & Co., electrotypers, 
of New York City, have dissolved 
partnership. New firm will continue 
under unchanged style. 

Judgment for $171 has been ren- 
dered against Deshler Welch, pub- 
lisher, of New York City. 

The Brooklyn Publishing Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has given a $1,500 
chattel mortgage. 

Charles Happenheimer, of the 
New York City firm of lithographers, 
T. Happenheimer’s Sons, is dead. 

John R. Anderson, publisher, of 
New York City, has had a judgment 
for $799 rendered against him. 

W. & H. Erdtmann, manufactur- 
ers of lithographic colors, in New 
York City, have admitted Gustave 
Varrelmann to partnership. 
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Mortgages. 
Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Publishing 


o., renewed chtl.. $1,500 
New York City—S. P. Kellogg & Co.. 
engravers, chtl.. 600 


Rochester—The Times Printing and 


Publishing Co., chtl.. 2,500 
Watertown — Jefferson Paper Co., pa- 
per mfrs., r. e. . I§,000 
* * * 
OrEGON.—At Baker City, F. A. Bowen 


has retired from the firm of Bowen, 
Small & Co., publishers of the Bed- 
rock Democrat. 
Mortgages. 
Albany—J. H. Burkhart, printer, chtl. $2,500 
Baker City—M. D. Abbott (pub. Xe- 
verlle), chtl 263 
Portland—J. W. Young stand uu ‘orld), 
cht l, 320 


ae 
. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The paper mills of 
Chas. L. Van Reed, at Reading, 
have been destroyed by fire. Loss 
partly covered by insurance. 

V. N. Shaffer, publisher of the 
Phoenixville /ndependent has been 
succeeded by The Republican Pub- 
lishing Co. 

R. W. Wallace, of Wallace, Maue 
and McClosky, publishers of Hazel- 


ton, is dead. 
> 


* . 
TENNESSEE.—At Memphis, the 
Journal has been burned out. 
$2,500; insured at $1,000. 
The Bradt Printing Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, has been burned out. 


Post 
Loss 


TExas.—The publishing firm of Pro- 
bandt & Welsh, of San Angelo, has 
been dissolved. 

M. J. Hathaway & Co., publish- 
ers, of Paris have sold out. 


UTaH.—The ain of the Ogden 
City Argus, Barratt & Haefeli, have 
dissolved —, 


Vircinia.—The office of the Suffolk 

Herald has been damaged by fire. 
* * - 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Suit for 
$1,500 has been entered against the 
Seattle Enterprise Publishing Co. 

E. N. Fuller, publisher of the 
Puyallup Commerce, has sold that 
paper to J. W. Reddington. 

By the dissolution of Toklas & 
Kaufman, of Spokane Falls, N. 
Toklas succeeds as publisher of Zhe 
Bell. 

J. R. Rowell has sold the Centra- 
lia News. 

The Signal Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Yakima Signai, of 
North Yakima, are said to have sold 
out. 
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IDEALITY IN JOURNALISM. 





A contributed article in a late num- 
ber of The W riter characterises the 

‘ideal newspaper ”’ as one that will be 
independent, impartial, incorruptible, 
fearless, accurate—pervaded through- 
out by a good conscience. Such a 
journal, says our essayist, in substance, 
will be the friend of the people; an 
organ of the masses and the enemy of 
classes ; and the public, zealous and 
constant in its support, will carry its 
circulation so far above that of the par- 
tisan, monopolistic and toadying publi- 
cations, that even those who hate it 
will be compelled by their selfish in- 
stincts and necessities to fill its adver- 
tising spaces, and so aid in maintain- 
ing it upon a sure foundation. 

No newspaper, whether ideal or ac- 
tual, has any occult or inherent momen- 
tum. Its beginning and continuance 
are due to the external force of human 
agency and subject to all the defects of 
that imperfect medium. Should the 
direction of the policy and the control 
of the administration of an ideal news- 
paper be lodged in a single hand, it be- 
comes evident that the exercise of the 
several virtues that go to the making of 
the identity will vary according as the 
autocratic director may differ from 
others of his class, or differ from him- 
self upon several occasions. If the 
direction be in multifarious hands, it 
becomes evident that the fundamental 
virtues will be practically applied ac- 
cording to a consensus or a compromise 
of opinion. In either or in any of the 


cases supposed, it is apparent that the 
independence, impartiality and all the 
rest of the prescribed qualities will take 
their form and color from the conduc- 
tors of the ideal sheet, and not from 
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the public for whose regeneration and 
preservation it is designed. Now, un- 
less the public, as well as the press, 
should undergo a sudden and radical 
transformation, it is as certain as any- 
thing can be that with however much 
of wisdom, strength and conscientious- 
ness the ideal newspaper shall be con- 
ducted, a greater or lesser part of the 
public will harden their hearts against 
its wisdom, strength and goodness, and 
hold them for folly, weakness and evil- 
mindedness. This will make impos- 
sible of realization the aspiration of 
those who may control the ideal news- 
paper to be the recognized friend of the 
people ; will interfere with that growth 
of circulation so essential to the com- 
plete triumph of righteousness, and 
will enable the haters and scorners, in 
great part, to escape the irony of a fate 
that would make them minister to their 
own shame and destruction. 

In every community, at every epoch, 
there are certain admitted standards of 
intellect and morality that are instinct- 
ively resorted to as tests by which to 
judge of particular conduct or action, 
or as bearings by which to survey (to 
use a simile of the late Matthew Ar- 
nold) a stream of tendency. Long 
before those standards are generally 
attained, they have disappeared, and 
their places have been taken by others 
that are as far off from general attain- 
ment as they, themselves, were origin- 
ally. The ideal newspaper, therefore, 
should it ever exist, will be either a 
voice crying aloud in the wilderness 
(which is scarcely an ideal function for 
a newspaper) or a planetary fragment 
projected into the orbit of completed 
time, to serve as a curiosity in an era 
(if such a term can have meaning when 
time is not), at a place and among 
beings not adapted to the offices of 
journalism in any of its known or ideal 
aspects. If an ideal newspaper were 
an earthly possibility, one might reason- 
ably look for some indication of its ad- 
vent to the religious press, the members 
of which may be supposed to have su- 
perior facilities for, and stronger in- 
ducements to the attainment of ideality 
than their secular contemporaries ; yet 
the religious press does not seem to 
have gotten further along the road, nor 
to have found a shorter cut to perfec- 
tion, than the rest of the newspaper 
confraternity. 

In the ranks of journalism, as in all 
other orders of society, the need of the 
day and the hour, and of each day and 
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hour, and the need that will be for in- 
numerable days and hours yet to come, 
is not for the formuiation and dissemi- 
nation of ideal systems and standards 
of conduct ; but for the practical exer- 
cise of that rarer, if seemingly humbler 
faculty that leads a man, at all times, 
under every circumstance, to shape and 
limit his actions in strict conformity to 
such knowledge as he has of what is 
right, and to stand out against every 
inducement to the contrary. That 
gained, ideality will come of itself ; 
until gained, ideality can only be an 
object of mental contemplation. 


_*- 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 





The well-conducted country news- 
paper is a much more valuable adver- 
tising medium than many business men 
suppose it to be. It is valuable, how- 
ever, only for a certain class of adver- 
tising. The country newspaper will 
not generally bring you business by 
mail. The reasons for this, I think, 
are two in number, viz.: limited educa- 
tion and limited wealth. The readers 
of a country local newspaper are not, 
generally, as a class, very highly edu- 
cated. Their local paper is usually the 
only newspaper which they read, and 
their knowledge of what is going on in 
the outside world is limited to such in- 
formation as they obtain from its col- 
umns. With this class of readers the 
local paper is regarded, to a considerable 
extent, as law and gospel on all matters 
of news, and its local columns especi- 
ally are very attentively read. In fact, 
the local columns of a country news- 
paper are by far the most interesting 
and important features of the paper to 
its readers. The fact that John Smith 
has built a new fence, or that Bi!l Jones 
has pigs for sale, or that Deacon Cobb 
has sold his blind mare, are all matters 
of great interest to the readers of the 
local newspaper. They want to know 
all about the little things that are hap- 
pening in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, and beyond this they have but 
very little interest in what the paper 
contains. The same is true of the ad- 
vertising columns. An advertisement 
of hogs for sale by a neighbor interests 
the head of the house, and an advertise- 
ment by a local grocer, announcing the 
arrival of a new stock of molasses, in- 
terests the housewife, and it will not be 
many days before she may be seen 
making her way to the store with a pail 


gi 
or a jug for some of the ‘‘new crop.” 
The advertisement, however, which has 
nothing to do with their particular 
locality, that offers for sale an article 
which cannot be bought in the local 
stores, but which must be written for 
and paid for in advance, before it has 
ever been seen, will have very little or 
no interest for the readers of the aver- 
age local paper. Country newspapers, 
which are published near large cities 
may, however, often be used as adver- 
tising mediums by business men of the 
city with good results. The better- 
class of the inhabitants of towns, situ- 
ated near cities, will frequently go to 
the city for their more important needs, 
such as clothing, for instance, and the 
city advertiser who patronizes their 
local paper is quite sure to get a good 
share of their patronage in return. 
The local store-keeper, or business man 
who is shrewd, will always patronize 
the local paper. It benefits him by 
keeping his name perpetually before 
the community in which he lives, and 
it also benefits him in an indirect way, 
by helping to make the paper prosper- 
ous, which, in its turn, will help to 
make the town or village prosperous. 
There is nothing which helps to attract 
people to a village more than a well- 
conducted local newspaper.— 7 he Art 
of Advertising. 


> 


“NOT WORTH A BUTTON.” 





** Official campaign button, only ten 
cents." Such is the cry that sounds 
along Park row from morning until 
night. Fakirs innumerable, bearing 
shallow trays on which are displayed 
the various buttons and badges of the 
two great parties, populate the curb 
and cry their wares to the throng of 
passers-by. 

A representative of the LZvening 
Telegram and a well-known business 
man of New York were passing along 
Park row when a tray was thrust before 
them and a voice inquired, ‘‘ Campaign 
button, gents? Only official; ten 
cents.” ‘‘ Thought you'd choose that,” 
said the vender, as your reporter de- 
posited a dime upon the tray and se- 
lected a Democratic button. ‘*I sells 
ten o’ them to one o’ these,” he added, 
as he shoved several unbroken cards of 
Republican buttons to one side and 
turned to dispose of another Demo- 
cratic emblenf. 

As the reporter slipped the button 
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into the buttonhole of his lapel, his 
friend said: ‘‘ I’ve been thinking those 
buttons might be put to another use. 
You know advertisers are always look- 
ing for some new device to spring on 
the public, and it struck me that a 
campaign button would be just the 
thing. Nearly every man in the coun- 
try wears one and they are cheaply 
made, costing the manufacturer but 
a fraction of a cent a piece.” 

‘* See here,” and he removed one of 
the buttons in question from his coat, 
“‘there in the centre is a monogram 
composed of the lettersC and T. That 
is the most conspicuous lettering on the 
button, and that alone would be suffi- 
cient to indicate the political tendencies 
of the wearer. 

‘*But here on the margin are the 
words ‘ Democratic,’ ‘ Tariff Reform,’ 
and the figures ‘1888.’ Now that 
marginal space could be utilized for 
advertising purposes. For instance, 
instead of ‘ Democratic,’ ‘ Tariff Re- 
form’ and ‘ 1888,’ the sentence, ‘ Buy 
Blank’s Soap’ might be woven in. A 
button like that would answer the pur- 

of the wearer, and if the adver- 
tiser distributed his buttons gratui- 
tously there are but few men who 
would hesitate to wear them because of 
the little advertisement. I tell you it 
would be a paying investment, and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if some of our 
big advertisers followed my sugges- 
tion.” —V. Y. Evening Telegram. 





-- 


MR. DANA ON THE PRESS. 








Given so accomplished a scholar and 
experienced a journalist as Mr. Dana, 
so select an audience as the editors of a 
whole State, and so distinguished a 
theme as the press, one might reason- 
ably have expected the late address by 
the editor of the Sun to the Wiscon- 
sin editorial association to be unique, 
strong and instructive—a landmark in 
the progress of journalism. That it 
was not so is probably due to the fact 
that Mr. Dana was working with unac- 
customed tools under unfamiliar condi- 
tions. In the study or sanctum, with 
pen in hand, shaping essays on litera- 
ture or paragraphs on current events, 
this nestorian of letters is both power- 
ful and entertaining. The oration at 
Milwaukee, in the reading of it, seems 
weak and common-place. It opens 
with examples of the complimentary 
“gags” of the lyceum lecturer, in- 
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dulges in the feeble pun, and descends 
to the frequent smart saying designed 
to provoke laughter. Merely to assert 
that American newspapers are far in 
advance of all others is not to establish 
the proposition. Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews has spoken with scorn of the 
‘‘brute news, minite particulars of 
scandals, crimes and horrors, such as 
we here in America have dumped upon 
our breakfast tables every morning, 
with all the accompanying repetition 
and accumulation of uninteresting 
fact,” and while Mr. Dana selects the 
daily newspaper of France as the weak- 
est example of its kind, Mr. Matthews 
has said that ‘‘the leading principle 
which should govern even in news- 
gathering is better understood in Paris 
than in London or New York,” and 
unlike Mr. Dana, he gives the reason 
for his opinion. It was clever in Mr. 
Dana to say that whatsoever Divine 
Providence permitted to happen he was 
not too proud to report, but as a mat- 
ter of fact many things are permitted 
to happen which are deemed unfit 
subjects of even ordinary conversation, 
so that the proposed test of propriety 
fails. 

On the subject of journalistic train- 
ing, Mr. Dana is somewhat obscure. 
He favors a college education, but de- 
clares the newspaper office to be the 
only school for a journalist. Yet it 
is in college-schools of law, medicine 
and theology that lawyers, physicians 
and clergymen begin their professional 
training, which they complete by actual 
contact with the business of their seve- 
ral vocations, and no reason is sug- 
gested why the methods that are fol- 
lowed in all other learned professions 
are not proper to this of journalism. 
Mr. Dana further says that the educa- 
tion of a newspaper man must be uni- 
versal—that among other things he 
must be a master of law, medicine and 
theology ; yet if this be true, it is mani- 
fest that newspapers will have to be 
conducted by superhuman agency, as 
being above the capacities of men. He 
suggests also that there are no set max- 
ims or rules for journalists, as for men 
of other learned professions ; an unin- 
tentional admission that journalism is 
still in a very rudimentary state. He 
propounds, however, a set of rules, 
which, reduced to plain English, mean: 
Be vigilant, industrious, careful, frater- 
nal, fair, courteous, commonly honest, 
manly, independent, open-minded, rea- 
sonable, modest and non-pessimistic— 
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a good code, but neither new, original, 
nor exclusive. 

The power of the press Mr. Dana 
divides into an inferior and a superior 
power. The first he describes as sug- 
gesting, intimating and insinuating con- 
clusions from known facts, which take 
possession of men not strong or intel- 
lectual enough to form opinions or 
judgments for themselves, and to the 
exercise of this power he attaches ‘‘a 
very solemn sense of responsibility.” 
The other power he describes as ‘‘ the 
power of speaking out the sentiment of 
the people, the voice of justice, the 
aspiration of wisdom, the determina- 
tion of patriotism and the hope of the 
whole people,” but he suggests no test 
nor formula by which to distinguish the 
true sentiment, voice, aspiration, de- 
termination or hope among the cease- 
less conflicts of the press in such mat- 
ters. His remark that ‘‘ the judgment, 
the effort, the power of those who were 
on the other side is wiped out,” would 
indicate that it is the sentiment, or 
voice, or aspiration, or determination, 
or hope of the majority that must be 
taken as the act or emotion of ‘‘ the 
whole people”; a fair working rule, 
but not loftier in spirit than Napoleon's 
famous mot that Providence is always 
on the side of the heaviest battalions. 
For illustration of this power, the ora- 
tor refers to the civil war and the ex- 
tinction of slavery, but as he admits 
that the press was divided on that 
question, he precludes himself from 
claiming that the newspapers were the 
exclusive saviours of the Union or the 
sole extirpators of the elder of the bar- 
baric twins. 

The most remarkable utterance of 
Mr. Dana is his intimation that the 
power of the President is a menace to 
the liberties of the people, and though 
he tenders the assurance that ‘* when 
every other bulwark is gone, the free 
press will remain to preserve the liber- 
ties which we shall hand down to our 
children,” there is little solid comfort in 
the promise, since he does not explain 
how the press is going to stand against 
the Executive who *‘ has gained such 
influence over the hearts of the whole 
people ” that they become ‘‘ deaf to the 
suggestions of wisdom” and give to 
‘*his ambition a free sway and an open 
field,” so that ‘‘he sets aside, little by 
little, the restraints of the Constitu- 
tion” and ‘‘tramples upon that great 
principle of personal liberty ’’—‘‘ the 
executive power is in his hands, the 
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army follows and obeys him.” One 
might reasonably infer, from the teach- 
ings of history and experience, that by 
the time things had reached so awful a 
pass, the sole remaining ‘‘ bulwark” 
would become ambulatory and “‘ take 
to the woods” for sheer self-preserva- 
tion, 

On the whole, it is difficult to per- 
ceive why Mr. Dana should have gone 
to Milwaukee to deliver the address h« 
is reported, with liberal verbatim quota- 
tion, as delivering, nor what profit the 
editors of Wisconsin have got from his 
outlay of time, strength and labor in 
their behalf, beyond the undeniable 
pleasure of seeing and hearing, for a 
brief space, a truly able and justly dis- 
tinguished member of their own profes- 
sion. C.F. B. 


_— - 


A STATEMENT WITH AN 
ILLUSTRA TION. 





There would be less deviation from 
rates and a consequent increased pros- 
perity among newspaper publishers, if 
the publishers would bear in mind that 
their readers constitute a monopoly 
which is enjoyed by none other than 
themselves, and that the advertiser who 
would address the readers of a certain 
paper by means of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, can address them only 
through the medium of the paper that 
they read. 

There are, in North Carolina, 194 
newspapers the total edition of which, 
for a single issue, is estimated at 
120,000 copies. The Weekly Constitu- 
tion, published at Atlanta, Ga., prints a 
weekly edition of 120,000 copies, or as 
many as a single edition of all the 
North Carolina papers. An advertiser 
wishing to appeal to 120,000 Southern 
readers, could effectually do so by using 
the Weekly Constitution, in which a 
ten-line advertisement would cost him 
for a single insertion, but five dollars ; 
but should he desire to limit his appeal 
to the 120,000 newspaper readers of 
North Carolina, he must use as me- 
diums the North Carolina papers, in 
which case his ten-line advertisement 
would cost for one insertion about 
$150: a seemingly exorbitant amount 
when compared with the cost of a like 
advertisement in the Weekly Constitu- 
tion, but certainly cheaper and more ef- 
fective than any other method of placing 
an advertisement before an equal num- 
ber of individuals in North Carolina. 
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Our Reading Table. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 


Prettily bound in flexible white muslin 
boards, to which the are stiched with 
pink silk twist, and printed on the , earliest of 
paper, from types and with ink unsurpassable, 
there comes to us the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Association of General Newspa- 
per Advertising Agents, the expressed objects 
of which are the advancement, elevation and 
improvement of the calling of the members ; 
the increase of their serviceableness to cus- 
tomers and newspapers ; the suppression of 
injurious practices in their profession and the 
maintenance of a standing committee to meet 
and decide questions, arising from time to 
time, with a like committee of newspaper pub- 
ishers. Membership in the Association is 
limited to advertising agents of established 
credit and reputable character. 

It appears from an appended report of the 
proceedings at a Convention of General News- 

per Advertising Agents held in New York 
fe April, that objectionable persons were 
carrying on business as advertising agents, 
and that objectionable methods prevailed with 
some newspapers in the transaction of busi- 
ness with advertising agents; also, that news- 
papers occasionally and inconsiderately at- 
tacked the advertising agency business, to the 
mutual damage of agents and publishers; 
wherefore, and because the executive commit- 
tee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association had advised such action, it was 
resolved to form an association of Advertising 


— 
he following individuals and firms are 


represented in the executive committee, 
which holds office until the third Thursday of 
April next: E. N. Erickson, Goodrich & Hull 
and Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York; 
Horace Dodd, of on; S. H. Parvin’s 
Sons, of Cincinnati, and Lord & Thomas, of 
Chicago. 

The appendix contains also an alphabetical 
list of all general newspaper advertising 
agents of the United States deemed to possess 
the proper reputation and credit to be eligible 
to membership in the Association, and it is, 
perhaps, not surprising to find absent from 
that list the names of sundry persons who 
have made a great deal of noise in the world 
of advertising without better result than to 
breed disappointment and distrust among ad- 
vertisers and publishers, 


The Cosmopolitan resumes publication with 
the August number, and an excellent number 
it is. So carefully have the articles it contains 
been selected that it is difficult to determine 
the relative goodness of each. *‘* The Chinese 
in New York,” a most interesting descriptive 
article, by Wong Chin Foo, and ** Ladies of 
the American Court,” by Frank G, Carpen- 
ter, will probably attract the most general in- 
terest. Paul R. Cleveland contributes an ar- 
ticle entitled,‘ Is Literature Bread-winning ?” 
The other contents are of a varied aature, by 
various authors, and well assert the title of 
the magazine. 


Tue monthly journal known as 7he a 

been investigating the subject of adver- 
tising in with a view to a compari- 
son of the character and results of such adver- 
tising with the older and more familiar class 
of newspaper advertising. Beginning with 
the July issue, the subject seems destined to 
run for several months. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Eviventty the 7ribune-Repudlican, of 
Meadville, Pa., does not believe the assertion 
made by some of its d p les. 
that advertising agents are the enemies of 
newspaper publishers, for in its issue of Au- 
gust 6, it says: “‘ The 7riéune has dealings 
with a great many individuals and firms, but 
for promptness Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New 
York, can wear the bell. It is a genuine pleas- 
ure to do business with this firm, for their 
orders are given clearly, their credits are prop- 
erly made, and when the publisher renders 
his bill he can figure to a nicety when he will 
receive his pay. If the remittance fails to 
come to Saal Ge return mail it can be charged 
to one of two accounts: First, to the fault of 
the publisher in not rendering his bill Prop 
erly ; or, second, to a delay in the mails. e 
have before us, as we write, a remittance to 
the 7riéune for a bill rendered August ad. 
It was received by Rowell & Co. on the 3d, 
and their check was received in train 3’s mail, 
Saturday, the 4th. Such a concern deserves 
patronage, and the very best terms and loca- 
tions for their patrons, and the publisher who 
refuses to acknowledge their claims as en- 
titled to extra consideration is as unapprecia- 


tive of the value of superior business methods 
” 





as a Berkshire hog is to acts of kindness. 


** HAMLET is anempty wind bag hero, whom 
Shakespeare has clothed in a dramatic fog, and 
whom the German critics have stuffed with all 
their cloudy conceits, with their uncertain dis- 
sertations, with all the smoke in their pipes, 
with all the besotted obscurity of their beer 
cellars. The ‘Ghost’ is simply ridiculous. 
He appears to everybody save hiz wife. Why 
is he visible to Horatio, to Bernardo, to a lot 
of indifferent people, and never to the wife 
who murdered him? What a comic scene is 
that of the oath! Horatio and Marcellus swear 
never to reveal what they have seen. Why 
doesn’t Bernardo swear too? Or, rather, what 
is the use of any one swearing? ‘The doting 
old ghost has forgotten his posthumous visits 
to the sentinels of the castle. As to the philo- 
sophy, I find it no better than the plot. People 
go into ecstacies over the famous soliloquy 
* To be or not te be.’ I cannot myself know if 
our souls are annihilated after death or not. 
But if any one is well informed upon that 

int it is ‘ Hamlet,’ who talks eve y with 

is defunct father. I declare, and I repeat, 
that there is nothing good in the play, in my 
opinion, except the scene with the actors, the 
idea of causing to be played before the Kin 
and Queen a murder similar to that whic 
they had committed, in order to surprise their 
secret. As to the duel at the end, and the 
exchange of foils which brings about the 
catastrophe, the weakest playwright of to-day 
would not dare to employ such a method to 
end his piece.” —Victorien Sardou, French 
Dramatist. 


Ir is announced that Mr. George Forbes 
Kelly, editor and publisher of the New York 
Art Review, will, in September, « e 
the publication of a semi-monthly art journal, 
to be called the Art Courier. 





Some well-written and interesting notes on 
amateur journalism ques in The Journai- 
ist of August 18th. he signature appended, 
Irving J. Romer, is well known among the 
amateurs, and is becoming a familiar one to 
professional jo ists. 


The subject for the portrait in the August 
Book News is Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. A 
biographical sketch of that gentleman is given 
-—_ he contributes an article entitled ‘* Tran: 

tions.” 
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JOR SALE—A Two-roller, Drum Cylin- 
der Hoe Press, Bed 30x50 inches. Size 
of cylinder 53x34 inches. In good order. Will 
be boxed, shipped and sold on very easy terms. 
Or ata bargain for cash to any one who will 
examine it as it stands and remove at their 
own cost. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 
ING INK CO., Limited, 140 William Street, 
New York. 








OR SALE—An Adams Press. Size of 
platen 26x40 inches. In good order. Will 
be sold at a bargain, for cash, to any one who 
will examine it as it stands and remove at his 
own cost ;—or will be boxed, shipped, war- 
ranted and sold on easy terms to an approved 
purchaser. It must be sold quickly on some 
terms. Address W. D. WILSON PRINT- 
ING INK CO., Limited, No. r40 William 
Street, New York. 
NE ox13 PEERLESS JOB PRESS; 
one 1 x17 Gerdon Jobber, new ; one 7- 
column, improved Washington Hand Press ; 
one 8x12 self-inker Columbian Jobber; 250 
ibs. new Long Primer, at 2 These presses 
are almost new, are in nd. sot *t condition, will 
be sold cheap, on easy terms, oD sent on trial 
to responsible purchasers. D, Corguirr, 
Record office, qenatobia, Mize. 


PVERTISEMENTS WRITTEN 
—An editor, experienced in constructing 
advertisements and reading notices for a pro- 
prietary medicine company, desires a position 
in the advertising department of a business 
house. The advertiser can give references as 
to character, ability and practical knowledge 


of advertising. Address SYSTEM, care of 
Printers’ Ink, ro Spruce St., New York. 











T° PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 

-If you wish to attract the attention of 
advertisers towards the merits of your publi- 
cation, it would be well to prepare a state- 
ment of the advantages which it offers and 
cause it to be inserted in Printers’ Ink. 
It hasa regular semi-monthly circulation of 


more than 5,000 copies AMONG ADVERTISERS, 
exclusive of its other circulation, A Ten Line 
Announcement in its columns is inserted for 
a Dollar and a Half, and a Full Page costs 
but Fifteen Dollars. Address all orders to 
c =. L. BE NJAMIN, Publisher, ro Spruce 
» New York. 

JEND THE CASH AND SAY 
what is wanted.—A small expenditure in 
advertising in a judicious selection of news- 
papers is often contemplated by beg who 
ave not a clear idea as to what publica- 
tions should be taken or the cost ; they conse- 
quently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the 
amount contemplated. Such persons do well 
to send the copy of the advertisement and a 
check for the amount of money to be used, to 
Geo, P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Bureau, 1o Spruce St., New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number 
of insertions in each to be determined by their 
experience ad dgment. In that way the 
advertiser gets the best service possible for the 





money he expends, and the work is promptly | 


done—no time being lost in correspondence. 
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| \O PUBLISHERS— Printers’ Inx is 
a class journal, designed for the use, in- 
| devenpdion and entertainment of advertisers, 
publishers, and printers generally. 
Printers’ Ink 1s issued on the first and fif- 
teenth days of each month. 
Its subscription price is One Dollar a year. 
Advertisements will be inserted at the rate 
of Fifteen Cents a line, for not less than three 
lines, or Fifteen Dollars a page. 
It is purposed that each number shall con- 
tain a serviceable and interesting variety of 


| original and selected matter, pertinent to the 


character and objects of the publication, Cur- 
rent topics, of special or general interest to 
the classes addressed, will be stated and re- 
viewed in every issue ina series of paragraphs, 
carefully and impartially written. Matters of 
especial importance or interest will be dealt 
with at greater length and with equal fidelity 
upon the regular editorial pages. Contributed 
articles, by persons particularly qualified in 
the field to which such articles severally relate, 
will be a prominent feature of the journal. 
Regular correspondence from the larger cities, 
business items, personal intelligence, and 
notices of the more striking inventions and 
a. within the scope of the journal, 

ill be permanent departments. Letters to 
the editor, containing any appropriate matter 
of statement or discussion, will be welcomed. 
There will be a small collection of notes and 
queries, and published answers will be given 
to such inquiries by readers as are likely to be 
of general interest or utility. The departments 
and contents of the paper will be enlarged and 
modified, from time to time, as its capabilities 
grow or its patronage increases. 

As a step towards making Printers’ Ink 
the representative journal of the newspaper- 
publishing and advertising classes, arrange- 
ments have been made with the well-known 
firm of Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Messrs. Geo. Rowe.t & Co., whereby 
their list of advertising patrons, number- 
ing about five thousand names, together 
with their “ Preferred List”’ of newspapers, 
have been added to the regular subscription 
list, thus securing at the outset a choice circu- 
lation of close upon seven thousand five 
hundred copies. 

Address all communications to 

CHAS, L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
ro Spruce St., New York, 

LOW RATE AND EASY TERMS 

OF PAYMENT !—We will insert an 
advertisement occupying a full inch of space, 
14 agate lines, one week, in six thousand, Ac- 
TUALLY Six THOUSAND Country Ww eeklies, for, 
$500. From responsible parties a three 
months’ note, with the order, will be accepted 
in payment. (Only one electrotype re ene) 
Try the experiment. Address GE I 
ROWELL & CO’S Newspaper P. —— d 
Bureau, to Spruce St., New York. 

SMALL EXPENDITURE in a 

judicious selection of papers often yields 
large returns. Advertisers who have nota 
clear idea as to what particular mediums will 
be most likely to pay them, are invited to send 
to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, a copy of advertisement and check for 
amount it is proposed to expend, with au- 
thority to insert in such publications as in their 
judgment will produce best results, An order 
given in this way will insure good service. 





WRITER OF porenseed MATTER, 
Address W., R. RBER, 
New Y ork Post Office 
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The “TIMES,” 





HARTFORD, CONN. 

The issue of the Hartford Times exceeds | 
10,000 copies daily, which is more than that 
of any other Daily paper in the State of Con- 
necticut, and more than double that of any 
other Daily paper issued in Hartford, It is 
greater than the combined issue of all the 
other daily papers in Hartford put together. 

The sale of the Weexiy Times exceeds 
8,000 copies, which is from 3,000 to 5,000 
copies more than that of any other Weekly 
paper issued in Hartford. 

None of the proprietors of the Hartford 
papers question these statements. 

It is the best advertising medium in the 
State of Connecticut. It is the best and most 
prosperous newspaper establishment in the 
State. The Hartford Times was established 
in 1817. It has always been a good paper. 

There is absolutely no deviation from the 
schedule rates for advertising either in the 
Daily or Weekly. 

For advertising rates address 

THE TIMES, Harrrorp, Conn., or 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
ro Spruce St., New York. 


THE TRIBUNE, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 

We are sending out a special issue of 25,000 
copies of the FARMERS’ WEEKLY TRIBUNE each 
week, for the campaign. It will go mainly to 
farmers and laboring people in the States of 
lowa, Wisconsin, innesota and Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington Territories. 
This issue offers unparalleled opportunity to 
advertisers to reach the buyers and consumers 
of the section named. In order that adver- 
tisers may be assured that 25,000 copies of the 





paper are mailed for each issue, we will, upon | 
request, furnish affidavits. We shall be pleased | 
to receive your advertising patronage at the | 


following rates : 
Minneapolis Farmers’ Tribune 
WEEKLY. 
Price per inch for Standing Advertisements, 





one c per month allowed free. Oftener 
* zo cents per inch. 
“7, .  "agRerRESE” $1.50 | 13 Times...... $19.00 
eee 6.00 | 26 Times...... 37-00 
FRM, Se cgetos 12.00 | 52 Times... 
READING OTICEs. 


Local Notices without position at publisher’s 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


| and the remainder on the 27th. 





New England Newspapers. 


Fora check for $135 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 


| England Select Local List, consisting of 26 


Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the rst of every month 
and the remainder on the 15th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, New York. 


Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local List, consisting of 65 Dailies 
and 173 Weeklies. Ordersare sent to one-half the 
papers the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 
Week in each month, Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





~ Southern Newspapers. 


For a check for $1:35 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our South- 
ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 13th of every month 
Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
tisement submitted before sending out, if de- 
sired. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


Western Newspapers. 


For a check for $275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
Select Local List, consisting of 112 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 

pers the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

‘cek in each month, Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspa Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce St. New York. 


Canada Newspapers. 


For a check for $5 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Canadian 
Select Local List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the rth of every month and the re- 

| mainder on the 25th. Catalogue of papers sent 
| on application. oof of advertisement sub- 
| mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 











. 70.00! ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 


Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York. 





rey ion, joc. Pure Reading, soc. 
All advertisements less than half an inch in 
length charged at 15 cents per agate line for 
each insertion, No advertisement counted 
less than two lines. 
Please note these are our regular 


LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS DI- 
vided into States and Sections will be 
sent on application—rree. To those who 
want their advert.sing to pay, we can offer no 
better medium for thorough and effective 





prices for advertising. We make no extra work than the various sections of our Select 


charge for the increased cireula- | 


tion, a fact which we feel assured our Eastern 
Advertising Friends will fully appreciate. In 
order to receive the full benefits of our cam- 
Paign issue all copy should reach us promptly. 
Truly yours, THE TRIBUNE. 
C, M. Patmer, Business Manager. 





Local List. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
ewspaper Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce 





St., New York. 
DVERTISERS! SEND FOR OUR 
Select List of Local Newspapers. Gro. 


P. Rowet & Co., 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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W E HAVE JUST ISSUED A NEW 

edition of our Book called “* News- 
paper Advertising.”’ It has 256 pages, and 
among its contents may be named the follow- 
ing Lists and Catalogues of Newpapers :— 

DAILY NEWSPAPERSIN NEW YORK 
CITY, with their Advertising Rates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
in which to advertise every section of the 
country: being a choice selection made up 
with great care, guided by long experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN ASTATE. The 
best one for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but one. 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING in Daily 
Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List which offers peculiar inducements to 
some advertisers. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A com- 
= list of all American papers issuing regu- 
arly more than 25,000 copies. 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, covering every town of over 5,000 
popes and every important county seat. 

SELECT LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPA- 
PERS, in which ad- > KO 
vertisements are in- as 
serted at half price. 
VILLAGE 














are inserted for $42.15 
a line and appear in 
the whole lot — one- 
half of all the Ameri- 
can Weeklies. Absinth 
Book sent to any address for Thirty Cents. 
Address Geo. P. Rowex:. & Co., New York. 





1 R A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL 

print a ten-line advertisement in One 
Million issues of leading American News-| 
pers and complete the work within ten days. 
his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a 
line, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertise- 
ment will appear in but a single issue of any 
paper, and consequently will be placed before 
One Million different newspaper purchasers ; 
or Five Mitiion Reapers, if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper 1s 
looked at by five persons on an average. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words. Ad- 
dress with copy of Adv. and check, or send 30 


cents for Book of 256 es. 
GEO P, ROWELL & CO., 
ro Spruce St., New York. | 





OR THOSE ADVERTISERS WHO 

havea credit so well established as to make 
them safe customers, we secure the most im- | 
portant advantages. We can devote our en- 
ergies to securing for them what is wanted 
and what ought to be had ; without constantly 
contempl iz ible loss liable to sweep 
away, not only all commissions earned, but in 
addition, leave us responsible for heavy obli- 
gations to publishers. We seek the patronage 
of responsible advertisers who will pay when 
the work is done! and of experienced adver- 
tisers who will know when they are faithfully 
and intelligently served!! Geo. P. RowEii 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 
Spruce St., New York, 
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50 If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send 
usa copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the best 
possible investment for you to make. Send 30 
cents for our large pamphlet. Address Geo. 
P. Rowett & Co’s Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York, 


O ADVERTISERS—LOWEST RATES 

for advertising in 1,000 good newspapers 

sent free. Address Gro. P. Roweit & Co., 
1o Spruce St., New York. 








MERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY for 1888. Twentieth Annual 
Volume : 1456 pages, This work is the source 
of information on statistics of newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Advertisers, 
advertising agents, editors, politicians, the de- 
partment of the government, rely upon its 
statement as recognized authority. It givesa 
brief description of each place in which news- 
papers are published, stating name of County, 
population of place, etc. It gives the names 
of all the newspapers, politics, religion, class or 
characteristic, days of issue, editors and pub- 
lishers’ name, size of paper, subscription price, 
date of establishment and the circulation. It 
gives the names of all papers: in which Coun- 

ty. Price $5. Sent to any address by 

GEO. P, ROWELL & CU., Publishers, 

to Spruce St., New York. 


DVERTISERS ADDRESSING GEO. 

P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, in good faith, can obtain all needed in- 
formation about any proposed line of Adver- 
tising in American Newspapers. 





NTENDING ADVERTISERS SHOULD 

address Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 
St., New York City, for Select List of 1 

Newspapers. Will be sent free on application. 





EO, P. ROWELL & CO’S BEST LIST 
of Local Newspapers. — Every paper 
named on this list is selected because either its 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 
lace having more than 5,000 pulation. 
The newspaper in each plnse that 
gives the advertiser the most for his 
a The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and Province of the United 
States and Canada, and represents EVERY 
county seat having a population 
reater than 3,000, and EVERY 
LACE having a population 
greater than 5,000, one paper in a 
place, Daily or Weekly, or Daily 
and Weekly, where there is a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies 
weekly, as rated in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1888 ; and with the exception of 


| such suburban towns as are better covered by 


the papers named in the neighboring city. 
Send 3o cents for pamphlet. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
ro Spruce St., New York. 


DVERTISING CUSTOMERS of 
Geo, P. Rowell & Co's Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau to the amount of Fifty Dol- 


lars, are entitled to receive a complimentary 
rectory. 


copy of the American Newspaper 
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TO ADVERTISERS! 





HOW TO CET THE 
MOST SERVICE FOR THE MONEY! 





or 


“HE Advertiser who would be willing to pay twenty-five cents 
for every family who could be “ educated”’ up to the value of his goods would thus 
devote $3,000,000 to educate the 12,000,000 families which make up the 60,000,000 people of 
the United States. This sum would do the business thoroughly in a year, for it is sufficient 
to pay for the insertion of a full column in every issue of every publication, and for resetting 
the matter, making it new in every issue of each separate publication. We will receive and 
execute the contract. 


500 For half a million of dollars a year one can 
5 become known as a large Advertiser in American newspapers ; but 
we have expended more than $50,000 in a single month for one Advertiser, and did not use 
any papers published outside the great cities of the Northern States east of the Mississippi. 
We have ourselves paid $6,000 for the insertion of our own advertisement one day in a selec- 
tion of the New York City dailies, and on another occasion $2,500 for a single insertion of an 
advertisement of our own business in one New York City daily. 


250 000 For a quarter of a million of dollars a year 
: an advertisement as conspicuous as the familiar one of the ** Rovat 


BakinG Powper”’ can be inserted in a choice position, head of column, and next to reading 
matter, on yearly contract, to appear in every issue of a very large proportion of the news- 
papers published in America, but not, by any means, in all, A serious objection to attempt- 
ing in advance to furnish any very definite and exact estimate of the cost of each particular 
paper to be used arises from the difficulty of making plain any proposed variation from speci- 

cations in particular cases; although such variation may better serve the Advertiser at a 
materially lessened cost. 


{ 00 00 Will insert a one-fourth column advertisement 

g on a yearly contract in a choice position in a judicious selection of 
the papers of every State and Territory of the Union. At one-fifth of a cent a line for each 
thousand issues, it will pay for inserting 10oo lines of advertising in every publication in 
America sixteen times. Persons often ask for very large estimates who have neither the 
nerve nor the means to do the advertising. The application reaches us by mail. If we 
proceed to prepare the estimate asked for without any assurances of good faith on the part of 
the Advertiser we waste valuable time which is more profitably devoted to promoting the 
interests of actual customers whose business is already in hand. 


$50 Expended ina single month will place a con- 
5 


spicuous advertisement in a choice position in all the leading daily 
newspapers issued in towns of more than 20,000 population, and in all the weekly and monthly 
publications which issue more than 50,000 copies regularly. A page for one insertion in the 
Century Magazine costs $250. One hundred lines in the New York Daily Times costs 
$2s5.00a day. 'f you constitute us your Agents to expend a fixed sum for you, in advertising, 
we shall do it to the best of our ability and our reputation for placing advertising on advan- 
tageous terms is very good. 


$25 00 The Advertisers whose business is transacted 
q through our office in a manner most uniformly satisfactory and profit- 
able to themselves, are those who trust us most implicitly. They tell us what they wish to 
accomplish and we prepare and submit plans which the Advertisers examine and revise. We 
then consult with the Advertiser and compare notes, after which the orders to insert are 
forwarded to such papers at such rates and for such periods of time as are decided to be best 
meach case. Twenty-five thousand dollars 1s sufficient to place a conspicuous advertisement 
for from one to three menths in nearly all of the publications of the country which are really 
of exceptional value in proportion to the rates demanded. 
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5 00 One of the most successful Advertisers we ever 
5 


had always ordered his advertisements in this way, “‘ Get the best ser 
vice you can for me for $5,000,”" leaving every detail to us. We were thus enabled to say to a 
Publisher, if you put this in at a large reduction from your rate it will be no criterion for 
further transactions. It was a surprise to find ourselves so often able to contract for the 
insertion of that particular advertisement at half rates, in papers which wouid not permit us to 
OFFER their columns at a penny’s deviation from their printed schedule. The advertising 
rates of one New York paper are double those of another which has twice the circulation of 
the first. Similar discrepancies are not uncommon. The advertisement intrusted to us to be 
placed in accordance with our judgment often does double service for half the money. A 
dollar for twenty-five cents, 


$1 00 If we are given authority to insert advertisements 
5 


to a limited amount, in such mediums as offer inducements which 
seem to us specially favorable, we shall not abuse the confidence reposed in us, and shall 
render statements of whatever is done (if anything) from day today. When TRUSTED 
with the placing of an advertisement, we are put upon honor, and are bound in honor to give 
the best service possible for the money to be used. 


50 Leading Newspapers, especially the leading Agri- 
cultural Newspapers, frequently issue large special editions (of twenty, fifty, 
a hundred, or even five hundred thousand copies), and solicit advertisement orders from 
us on terms which would often be accepted by our patrons if there was time to invite attention 
to the matter ; but the question must generally be decided before there would be time to write 
and receive a reply, and often the case cannot be fully stated within the limits of a letter 


25 Prepare a small advertisement and send with check 

for $250, or any other sum. The practice of asking the Agent to name 
his papers in advance compels him to name such as are well known, otherwise there is reason 
to suspect that his judgment is biased ;—and the best papers do not like to have their rates 
quoted below their schedule. 


| 0 The Advertiser who sends his advertisements ask- 

ing for the best service possible for one hundred dollafs, will often get from 
five to fifty per cent. more service for his money, than he would had he required us to tell him 
in advance exactly what service we would promise ; for when an estimate has been given its 
plan and specifications must, in a general way at least, control the advertising to be done. It 
ties the Agent’s hands and prevents his giving his patrons TO-DAY a better service than he 
could have promised yesterday, because yesterday the opportunity had not presented itself 
—to-morrow it may have passed! Some publications are used most economically on con- 
tracts for a single. issue ; in others insertion for a month may be had as cheaply as for a 
single week; but in furnishing an estimate in advance, if the Agent attempts to go into 
details, his correspondence becomes voluminous and the Advertiser confused. 


5 If you are in the habit of occasionally inserting a small 

advertisement in a few papers, investing a few dollars and carefully noting the 
result ; we desire you to make trial of our Advertising Bureau, sending us the advertisement 
and the money, leaving the selection of the papers to us, and judging of the service rendered 
by results pak than by names, circulation claims or prices. To make up careful estimates 
calls for much work. It don’t pay to make them indiscriminately for every applicant. If 
such estimates as are asked for were always given the Advertiser who wished to expend $50 
would frequently find himself in possession of a scheme which it would cost $500 or possibly 
$5,000 to carry out. 


{ We devote all necessary care to placing small orders 

for Advertising :—even the smallest! Time is saved by sending check with the 
order. Often the Advertiser is not possessed of sufficient information on the subject to enable 
him to judge of the merits of an estimate for advertising, and he decides by the footings of 
the figures whether he will or will not do the work. fet the estimate binds the Agent 
and makes it improper for him to make any variation in its specifications, however much his 
judgment may point to material changes which ought to be made, This is specially liable to 
be the case when the order comes a considerable time after the estimate was made 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


1o Spruce St., New York. 
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WHAT PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS SAY 







OF 


THe WiLson PR 


Gives general satisfaction.—FisHer Bros., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Has given general satisfaction.—Dern & 
Pitcarrn, Altoona, Pa, 

Your news ink has a satisfaction. 
--Republican, Hudson, N. Y. 


Is the best ink I ever bought for the money. 
—C, P. Brats, Albany, N. ¥ 


Your ink pleases us, and has evidently su- | 


perior qualities.—A dvertiser, Elmira, 


Your inks give better satisfaction than any 
we have ever used.—B. F. Owen, Reading, 
Pa. 


The news ink 


Po: mee at your house 
gives perfect satis: 


action.—City and Country, 


Nyack, N. Y. 

To say the least of Wilson's ink, we find it 
equal to any we have ever tried.— J. Wison, 
Newark, N. Y. 


The ink you have been furnishing us has 
iven perfect satisfaction.—F, Sroxes & Co., 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


We have used your news ink the past four 
years with entire satisfaction.—ALtTHrRopr Pus. 
Co., Chicago, Ills. 


The ink we have been using from your 
house has given us good satisfaction—/Peeks- 
hill Messenger, N.Y. 


The ink we have been using from your es- 
tablishment has given good satisfaction.—J. 
P. Bass & Co., Bangor, Me. 


Your news ink gives the best of satisfaction 
as to its working qualities and color.—Wi- 
LARD Bros., Boonville, N, Y 


Have used your news ink for the past six 
ears, and we cheerfully recommend it.— 
Noian Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y 


The inks we have been getting from you 
have given us entire satisfaction—T He Hirscu 
Printinc Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your news ink gives good satisfaction and 
we would recommend it to the trade.— 7he 
Church Record, Southport, Conn, 


The news ink we get of you suits us well. 
We have paid a much higher price for a 
poorer ink.—Swn, North-East, Pa. 


We can truthfully say, that your news ink 
is the best we have had for the money.— 
Tuomas O’Keere, Detroit, Mich. 
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The inks received of you have given entire 
satisfaction, both in price and quality. — 
| WrrnwortH Bros., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The way we like your news ink is—send 
us two more fifty-pound packages.—Riccs 
Printinc & Pus, Co., Albany, N. Y. 


We have used quite largely of your inks, 
with satisfactory results as to color and work- 
ing quilties.—Jeuraat, Lockport, N. Y. 


The news ink that we have received from 
your firm for years has given us general satis- 
faction.—Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto, Ont. 

The inks we have used, manufactured by 
our mills, have given riect satisfaction.— 

ucas RicHarpson & Co,, Charleston, S. C. 

Has a es satisfaction in every re- 
pect our F. is the most beautiful black 
we ever saw.—-Daily Telegram, Troy, N. Y. 


The ink received from you has been giving 
| satisfaction as regards both color and working 
| - --esmaadltaaied Daily Publishing Co., York, 

‘a. 


We have used your news ink a long time, 
| and it has always given us entire satisfaction, 
—Times PRINTING AND Pus. Co., Plainfield, 
|N. J. 


Gives entire satisfaction. We cheerfully 
| recommend it to all consumers as an ink of 
gt value.—Zvening Dispatch, Cohoes, 
| 

| I have for several months been using your 
news ink for printing on wood, and it gives 
complete satisfaction.—H. H. Frary, Jones- 
ville, Vt. 

We are glad to say that your ink has proven 
to be very satisfactory. The best that we 
have ever used.—Avening Independent, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

We use Perfecting Press, with an hourly 
| capacity of 20,000 papers, and have had no 
| trouble with Wilson’s news ink.—/ress, Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa. 


| We have used your news ink only during 
the two years, and it has given entire 
| satisiaction.—WestcHEsTEeR Pus. Co,, West- 
chester, Pa. 


| We have been using your ink for more than 

a year, and are pleased to say that it has 

= complete satisfaction.—Pudblic Ledger, 
orfolk, Va. 
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Find it fully equal, if not superior for news- 
paper and ter work, to brands which have 
cost me fifty per cent. more money.— News, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Would say that the news ink purchased 
from you has given us general satisfaction as 
to color and working qualities.—Times Pup. 
Co,, Altoona, Pa. 


: . P | 
I take pleasure in saying that the news ink 


of your make which I have been using for the 
past sed has cn perfect satisfaction.— 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


Sun, 

I have been using your news ink for the 
past six years, It has given entire satisfac- 
tion: I want no other,.—James N. JoHNnsTon 
Pus. Co., N. Y. City. 


The news ink your Company supplied us 
with has given us perfect satisfaction as to its 
working qualities and color.—Tue Joun Si- 
MON PrintinG Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Your ink has been satisfactory in every 
respect. Please send us another barrel of the 
the same grade without delay.—WN. /. 
Deutsche Zeitung, Newark, N. J. 


Your news ink, which we are now using, 
leases us very much. It is a clean and 

ight ink, distributes and dries well.—Sny- 
DER & Stimmext, Connellsville, Pa. 


Have just finished the 300 Ib. package of 
your news ink ordered for trial, and am well 
pleased with it. The ink is every way as rep- 
resented.—Daily Courier, Elgin, Ills. 


It gives us pleasure to say that your news 
ink has given satisfaction, as in fact all your 
inks do, Our pressman says that he never 
used better.—Bestr & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I find the news ink recently purchased from 
you very satisfactory indeed. The color and 
clearness of working are all that could be de- 
sired.— Fishkill Journal, Matteawan, N. Y 


It gives us great pleasure to say that the 
news ink you have been furnishing us is en- 
tirely satisfactory as to its working qualities 
and price.—Gi__espie Bros., Stamford, Conn. 


Have used your news the past five years, 
and find it the best ink for its price in the 
market that has come under our observation. 
—Tue Press Printinc & Pus, Co., Pater- 
son, N. J. 


We have used your news ink for seven 





years, It has always been satisfactory both 
as to its working qualities and color. We 


Io!l 


would not change.—Chester Evening News, 
Chester, Pa, 


We have used many thousands of pounds 
of your news ink and with great satisfaction ; 
we particularly recommend your Hand Press 
ink which we have sold.—Zvening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The news and book inks you have been 
supplying us with have been satisfactory in 
every respect, and we shall have another 
order for you soon.—Tue C. L. SHerriwe 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


Your news ink used by me is up to the 
standard, and is entirely satisfactory, Have 
no trouble either in warm or cold weather. 
I don’t want anything better.—Xockland Co. 
Messenger, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


I have been using your news ink for over 
three years with good satisfaction every way. 
Have several times tried other inks, but al- 
ways went back to you. Would recommend 
it.—Republikaner, Allentown, Pa. 


Our continued orders to you are the best 
evidence we can give that your printing inks 
are of good quality and satisfactory. e are 
using your news, k and job inks, and they 
are all O. K.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


During all the years we have purchased 
news ink of you there has been but one pack- 
age that did not give entire satisfaction. In 
that instance you readily rectified it, and 
would not allow us to sustain a loss,—TeE.e- 
GRAM Association, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


It affords me great pleasure to recommend 
to the trade your news ink that I have been 
constantly using for some years past. The 
color is always uniform, and we have had less 
trouble with our ink since we have used your 
goods than ever before.—W. F. OnpERDONK, 
Nyack, N. Y 


We have used your news ink for two years 
exclusively on Morning Commercial, and we 
are well satisfied with it ; in fact our present 
pressman has been in our employ over fifteen 
years, and he says we never furnished him as 
good ink as yours has been so far.—7oledo 
Commercial, Toledo, Ohio. 


We have been using your “ news” ink for 
several years, and it has given us entire satis- 
faction. Samples of “‘ better” inks have been 
sent us on several occasions, and we have 
tested them, but we are still using yours. It 
works well, has good color, and is the best for 
the money that we have struck.—7%mes, 
Chester, 





These certificates, with a few exceptions, refer exclusively to 


our “ News” Ink. While we 


produce an entirely satisfactory 


quality of that grade, we would call special attention to the 


superiority of our “ Fine Blacks, 


” nts. : Cut, Book, Diagram and 


Job, also to our Colored Inks, all of which, for brilliancy and rich- 


ness of color cannot be surpassed. 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


LONG ISLAND OITY. 


140 William St., New York. 
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Jost Tae Time You Wane tr 


SHREWD ADVERTISERS WILL NOT 
LOSE THE BENEFIT OF 


ALLEN’S LISTS For THE AUTUMN oF 1888 
800,000 Gilt-edge Proved Circulation. 


Affidavit of Circulation of all Issues Furnished Each Advertiser 
Monthly. Ai the Shrewdest General Advertisers are Patronizing 


ALLEN’S LISTS. 








A.Len’s Lists are constantly favored with a larger advertising patronage than any other 
mediums reaching the masses—the reason: they pay their advertisers better than any 
other medium, 


Those who follow in the line of Successful Advertisers stay in 
ALLEN’S LISTS all the time. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Allen’s Special! List, $2.00 per Agate Line, each insertion. 
Allen’s Ciant List, $2.00 per Agate Line, each insertion. 
Both Lists, $3.60 per Agate Line, each insertion. 


Rate for Reading Matter Space. 
Allen’s Special List, $3.25 per Minion Count Line, each insertion. 
Allen’s Giant List, $3.25 per Minion Count Line, each insertion. 
Both Lists, $5.85 per Minion Count Line, each insertion. 


DISCOUNTS.—20 per cent. for one year; 10 per cent. for six months. It is useless 
for advertise-s to ask me to vary from terms given above. In making my rates, I did not put 
them up for the purpose of giving great discounts, but put prices right down to bed-rock at 
the start. 


2 Allen's Lists are represented by all reliable advertising agencies, 


Forms close, both lists, the 18th of each month, 


zE. CG. ALLEN, 
AUCUSTA, MAINE. 

















- ———— 
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The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER. 





THREE EDITIONS DAILY, 
SUNDAY and WEEKLY. 


Tue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the representative journal of Washington Territory and 
the only journal of general circulation in the Territory. It has also wide circulation in 
Alaska, Northern Idaho, Oregon and British Columbia. 

The country is new and rapidly growing in every way. As yet it supplies few of its own 
necessities by home manufacture, so that its demands for manufactured goods and general 


merchandise are very large in proportion to its population. 


Trade has not yet settled into regular channels, and the country affords a fine field for 
enterprising competition in all lines. 


Tue Post-INTELLIGENCER is the first and practically the only paper which goes into a 
thousand Logging Camps, Coal Mines and centres of remote settlement. 





AVERACE CIRCULATION. 
The average circulation of the Post-InTELLIGENCER is as follows: 
Daily, - ° . - ° . 5,500 
Sunday, - - - - - 7,000 
Weekly, - - - - = = 8,500 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Daily, - - per year, $10.00 
Sunday, - - - " = 2.00 
Weekly, - - : ae = 2.00 


Advertisers cannot reach the better part of a great constituency except through its 
columns, which convey to two hundred thousand readers the news of the day or week. 
Many of these conform their daiiy business to its quotations and receive their views of 
public matters from the Post-INTELLIGENCER. 


For Advertising Rates address 


THE POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., 


SEATTLE, W. T., 
ALFRED HOLMAN, General Manager, 


Or, CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Eastern Agents. 
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Miscellanies, 





I notis ‘at four York daily papers hes 
the biggest circulation. So I reason ’at 
ther’s one honest man fightin’ agin three 
mighty spry liars.—/udge. 


An exchange has this headline: 
‘*What do We Eat?” Well, almost 
anything the Lord sends; groceries and 
green corn, when in season, and water- 
melons all through the summer,— Smith- 
ville News. 


It makes an editor mad to write a 
nice headline and put the credit below 
it, and get all ready to paste the clip- 
ping, and then find that a passing 
breeze has blown the item out of the 
window.— Somerville Journal. 


The clerk stands in the doorway, 
The farmer rakes the hay, 
The lucky ones go to the lake, 
And the editor grinds away. 
—Dansville Breeze. 
The man who refuses to subscribe to 
his home paper, and yet borrows it 
from his neighbor as soon as it leaves 
the press, would drop a nickel with a 
hole in it in the contribution box at 
church, sigh because the hole wasn’t 
bigger, and then go home and do with- 
out sugar in his coffee for a week in 
order to get even.— Smithville News. 


A little pamphlet called ‘‘ Humor in 
Ye Sixteenth Century” shows that ye 
joker of that period borrowed a great 
deal of his wit from ye humorist of ye 
nineteenth century, without giving a 
particle of credit.— Norristown Herald. 


The man who will send rolled manu- 
script to a newspaper office would not 
hesitate at arson.—Lincoln Journal. 


Editor—John, if anybody calls tell 
him [ am very busy writing an edito- 
rial. 

Office Boy (ten minutes later)—Man 
down stairs what wants to know who 
wrote that article in yesterday’s paper. 

Editor—Go back and tell him you 
wrote it. I’m not feeling first rate to 
day.—/udge. 


A St. Louis paper offers a prize of 
$20 for ‘‘ the biggest and most beauti- 
ful lie of the season.” It appears to 
have exhausted the capacities of its 
regular staff.—Burlington Free Press. 


Copy reader (to editor)—Here is a 
story, the dialect of which is most 
peculiar. I can’t make it out. 

Editor (looking over manuscript)— 
H—m-—-yes, this is written in a dialect 
that was popular some years ago. It 
was known as ‘‘ good old Saxon.” It’s 
no use to us now.—LZfpoch. 


Young man (to editor)—I sent a little 
m here yesterday, sir; my name is 

affles. 

Editor—Oh, yes. Are you a son of 
Mr. Montague H. Waffles ? 

Young man—Yes, sir. 

Editor—Well, I destroyed the poem 
myself—burned it up and buried the 
ashes ten feet deep. Your father, young 
man (with emotion), and I are old boy- 
hood friends and I love him as a brother. 
Bless the old boy. Tell him what I 
have done for him.—Zi/. 


A subscriber sends us a goat in pay- 
ment for a year’s subscription. He will 
hereafter take charge of the rejected 
manuscript, having a fondness for 
poems on spring and obituary notices 
exceeding ten lines, He has already 
devoured a long letter on the Mills bills, 
and is looking wistfully toward a poem 
entitled ‘*To My Love,”—Somervill 
News. 


Julian Hawthorn measures 48 inches 
around the chest. When he brings in 
a poem the editor not only accepts it 
but says, ‘‘ Thank you.”—Aurlington 
Free Press. 


A fashionable writer tells us that puffs 
are quite the proper thing in female 
attire this season. It is noticed that 
actresses continue to come to newspapers 
for them as heretofore.— Boston Post. 


A compositor states that members of 
his craft are interested in but two 
things: ‘‘ fat” copy and the price of 
beer. 


A paper called the Press and Printer 
asks: ‘‘ What is good ink ?” That's an 
easy one. It is the first barrel a manu- 
facturer sends to a new customer.— 
Rochester Union. 


It makes a man almost sorry that he 
moved when he reads in the advertise- 
ment in the paper next day the real 
estate agent’s description of the advan- 
tages of the residence he has just given 
up.—/ournal of Education, 





Painters’ Ink : New York, September 1, 1888. 











